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SCREENS. 



Among furnishings screens hold a very pro- 
minent position, and on account of their useful, 
as well as their decorative features, they will un- 
doubtedly retain their popularity. There is so 
much scope for the display of home talent, in the 
painting and embroidery of the panels, of the 
arrangement of glass, or of the combination of 
various materials, that we trust the fashion will 
not die out, as they are the one piece of furniture 
on which the feelings and tastes of those who are 
to live with them can be most easily displayed, 
and where changes can most frequently be made. 
Indeed, it may be said that there is no other 
article where the range of expense is so varied, 
and which can be so easily adapted by home 
work to its various positions in the house. 

We have in mind two screens in the same dwell- 
ing, in the dining room and in the parlor, both the 
result of home tastes. The one, in the very narrow 
dining room, was intended principally for a fire 
screen, and was made in three folds of an ash 
frame stained black walnut, and on the side 
toward the fire covered with heavy pieces of zinc, 
with an all-over pattern of wall paper pasted upon 
it; the panels on the other side, covered on the 



The .most popular and most commonly used 
screens, however, must necessarily be such as 
can be made at home, and for such there is an 
endless variety of designs and material. The 
frame should, of course, be made by a mechanic, 
who should be cautioned to use solid and sub- 
stantial hinges, and well seasoned wood. There 
is a tendencv to make high screens, too high : 
those intended to cover a doorway need not neces- 
sarily be higher than the average eye-line, say 
sixty to sixty-five inches, which will be sufficient 
to conceal the opening from any ordinary point 
of view. Very high screens will look better if the 
panels are divided into two parts, the upper one, say 
eight to ten inches wide, and separated from the 
larger and lower panel by an opening of three to 
four inches, which can be filled by a rail ; this 
narrow, upper panel can be filled with stained 
glass, or with a material dissimilar from that of 
the lower one. 

We note that stained glass is much talked of 
for screens, but imagine that the use of so expen- 
sive and so fragile a substance will not be very 
extensive ; as to the beauty of such a screen, pro- 
perly harmonizing in color and design with the 
other furnishings, there can be no question ; placed 
before an open fire, or before a window, it could 
not fail to produce ? better effect than any other 



article to even attempt to mention the varieties of 
panels. Wall paper, momie cloth, raw silks, sal ins. 
velvet, plush, and all the fabrics for painting and 
embroidery can be combined without end. 

A wall paper dado with design of flowers and 
birds, on rather dark ground, and above it a 
lighter Watteau design on momie cloth, the two 
divided by a piping of dark satin or of plush, 
makes an inexpensive and very pretty panel. 

As fans are so much used, we would suggest 
a Japanese Fan Design of wall paper for a dado, 
and for the upper panel a piece of momie cloth 
of a quiet tint and design, and laid upon it in a 
diagonal or slanting position, a " palm-leaf fan, en- 
tirely covered with satin or plush, which can be 
painted or embroidered, a large bow tied at the 
junction point of handle and fan, and at the end 
of the handle a handsome tassel hung ; the cover- 
ing can be laid on in box-plaiting, and the plaits 
embroidered with designs of running figures 
would make a very striking figure ; if thought 
desirable others of lighter material could be placed 
upon the covers. This would not be expensive, 
but would tax the ingenuity and skill, so that 
it would be very interesting. 

In panels of crewel or embroidery, trelises can 
be made of black or dark colored velvet ribbons, 
about one-half inch to an inch wide, and over 
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e specimen of "American Factory Work " shown above is from the F. Ueldowsky Furniture Co., and consists of bedstead and drcssoir. 

__it is made of Cuban mahogany in the solid woods and paneled with San Domingo wood. The drawer sides are of cherry, the bottom oi 

the upper drawers of birds' eye maple, and of the lower drawers, mahogany, handsomely polished. The entire suit is finished in varnish and 
polished in water (same as piano work of highest finish). The carving is all done by hand, and the design entirely original, from the pencil of 
Mr. F. Geldowsky. The suit includes bedstead, drcssoir, cheval glass, washstand, commode, one upholstered chair and one upholstered rocker. 



lower third with pieces of brightly flowered momie 
cloth, rather dark, and above these other pieces 
of momie cloth with a light green background 
and a Watteau scene, with bright, light tinted 
flowers, etc., the two pieces separated by strips of 
crimson velvet ribbon about an inch wide. The ex- 
pense of this screen was about $9, but on account 
of the narrowness of the room and the necessary 
closeness of the screen to the very hot lire, it 
would have been better to have left the wall 
paper off of the zinc, 

The parlor screen was a single one, with an 
elaborately carved ebon i zed frame with a swinging 
centre showing either side, thus having two panels 
to cover ; these were ornamented with two Japanese 
embroideries, the one side black satin, with bright 
plumaged birds, and the other, flesh colored silk, 
with birds and foliage ; these two panels were 
framed, the dark one in bright orange colored 
satin, and the light one in garnet velvet, the 
bands about three to four inches wide ; the ex- 
pense of this screen was about $00, the only homo 
work that was possible being the selection and 
placing of the various parts. 



material. It is not necessary, however, that only 
large and expensive panels should be used ; a 
centre of embroidery or painting, with a four or 
six inch margin of satin, plush or velvet, with 
squares of stained glass set in the angles, and per- 
haps in the centre of the long side borders, would 
have a good effect ; these small panels are not 
very expensive, and can be had in endless variety. 
Mirrors are also being used in screens of all 
sizes, principally, however, as centres for panels 
or for corners ; we would advise that, when used, 
they Avould not be framed by wood or metal 
strips or moldings, but that the material of the 
panels be laid over the edge of the glass, and the 
design of decoration, if painted, be worked over 
upon the glass itself ; a painting on muslin, silk, 
satin or plush thus worked over upon the glass, 
relieves the stiffness of the meeting point of the 
two dissimilar materials ; if the decoration be in 
embroidery, it would not be very difficult to frame 
the glass by irregularities of the material, and let 
the design run out upon these irregularities, and 
thus vary the outlines of the framing of the glass. 
It would be quite beyond the limits of any one 



these may be worked clematis, morning glories or 
other light creepers, which, with a few wild flowers 
at the base, and perhaps a bird or two laid on 
and appliqued, would make a very effective design. 

In panels that are painted or embroidered, it 
would not be very difficult to insert pieces of 
colored glass, as, for instance, a brilliant hue of 
opalesque glass for the eye of a peacock feather, 
working them into the design, which would be 
very easy to do in painting : mirrors could also 
be thus used, although not without danger of 
making a botchy looking piece of work. 

Above all things, do not, in the placing of 
screens, fall into the common error of putting 
them in the wrong room ; let those for Dining 
Rooms be simple, and with flowers, birds or foliage, 
don't cover them with pictures of the remains of a 
feast, or of a market table, or some dead game ; 
let those for chambers be also simple, and without 
any large or set design, so that if placed for use 
by the side of an invalid, the sick brain shall not 
be tortured by the simulated motion of the sub- 
jects of the decoration; those for halls and parlors 
can, of course, be decorated as highly as desired, 
the principle to be observed being the ruling one 
of all true decoration, viz., that all things shall 
blend and harmonize as if one were the mere com- 
plement of the other. 



